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CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, — 
Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., . ee oath 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . | 


BRICK-MAKING MACHINERY. 
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Brick: -t-1"t 

Machinery 
of the most modern types, of all 
styles, sizes and capacities, and 
adapted to the requirements of 


all kinds of clay, can be readily 
secured from 


J. W. Penrietp & Son, 
Willoughby, Ohio. 
CATALOGUES FREE, 


Make a Specialty of Clay-Preparing Machinery. 


HEAVY DISINTEGRATORS, CRUSHERS, PUG MILUS, ETC. 


IMPROVED BRICK MACHINERY. 
THE NEW QUAKER BRICK MACHINE. 

































Capacity of Horse 
Power 15,000 to 20,- — 
ooo per day. All m 
brickmakers’ su p- & 
plies a specialty, in- a | 
cluding ENGINES, ee 
| BOILERS, SHAFT- SAVE $50.00 WHEN YOu . 
’ ING, PULLEYS, BUILD, a 
if ete. Correspondence THE BUILDING eres . : 
solicited. Send for ano EVERYBODYS FRI 
Catalogue. Saves time, money, and and labor in building. Price, 5 . 
New 32-page ving list of six S ren 6 
build from, ssrharnichol te 5 cents each, and-book free 
SS | Send for it! L P. HICKS, Box 407, Omaha, Nei = 
ip $. 2 , 
‘ er ae | 
. Swinging a 
: Hose Rack,” — 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind TN GUIBERT. | 
ae O. ©. N. ie 
tT eae ST, 3% BROADWAY, ~ 
ainimnigeiinaeaes NEW Yor 
SEND FOR qaveuniegs sy | 
THE LASALLE PRESSED BRICK 004, 
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The Frey, Sheckler Co., Manufacturers, 
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WASHINGTON HYDRAULIC PRESS BRICK C0. 
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==) “MANUFACTURERS OF — 
~ ORNAMENTAL, PRESSED, ROMAN , AND ROCKFACED BR ICK IN 


RED AND BROWN COLOKS ‘. i 
OFFICE <=» KELLOGG BUILDING. WASHINGTON.D.c._7 

























oI “eee ¥ iz iz RI. KS SS MOR MORTAR C OL OR a 
Lr aero RED, BLACK, BROWN AND BUFF 


No liv eS Or measure me ' ts 
required at the P P Line 


The vanishing points | ave _A > 7B , sRPLE A 
t range from 10 to 10.000 ft, _ = MOSS GREEN. ROYAL PURPLE ING 
te ae 


Our New Colors are novel and attractive and well worthy of attent 





Vrite for particu ars to - POMPEIIAN BUFF, FRENCH GRAY, 
SPAW & JOHNSON, - —“caMAne RTA At DURABLE BE CCNA 
COLONIAL DRAB Cnnnlie 
co leet gge-met —— Painters’ and Builders’ Supplies 
eeaaneceeee All Colors Permanent and Superior to any ESTABLISHE 44 PHILADELPHIA, PA 
The AUTOGRAPHIC Article in Use Send for Circular and Catalogue 


REGISTER. 


A Labor-Saving POMPEIIAN, » OF ANY CO! 
Business System. BUFF, AND RED PRESSED, AND 
ALSO ORNAMENTAL OF ALL SHAI 
Capacity, 100,000,000 per annum 


FACE BRICK MANTELS. BRICK FIRE-PLACES 


JARDEN BRICK COMPANY, — ®®!CKS,0RQUND FoR ak 


SPECIALTY 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue with Price List 


Enforcing Honesty 
and Accuracy. 
Chicago Autographie Register (Co, 

150 E. Montoe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Send for catalogue & price list 
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6p ee ee ee Ee Ete the handing Office, No. 9 N. 13th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ITH open fireplaces of fine brickwork much damage is 
caused by smoke from the fire. THE JACKSON VEN 
rILATING GRATES have a constant inflow of heated out- 
door air, preventing smoke from escaping. Each grate will 
heat on one or two floors. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman St., New York 
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‘) WOOD GRILLES AND FRET WORK. 


r own Designs made to Order. Special Drawings Made. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


AAAI TIN AA 


wt 7 Hy; USED IN THE. FINEST RES- 
IDENCES AND PUBLIC 
x BUILDINGS. EVERYWHERE 


iNew Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free to Responsible Partick 
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Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Designs and Price List. 


CHICAGO GRILLE MANUFACTURING CO., 
South Clark Street, = = CHICAGO, III. 
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This brand remains the standard o, 
highest excellence, is sold under speci- 
fic guarantees, and not as being equal 
to something else. Among these guar- 
antees are that each box of I. C. 20x28 
shall weigh 240 lbs. net without the box, 
and bear 36 Ibs. of best Terne coating, 
evenly distributed over the whole sheet. 
Of what avail is a sumptuous interior \ 
if the roof is not perfect? 












ener MICAL & Merc Co. 
81 and 83 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


PATENTS. 


HUGH M. STERLING, 
A’TYTORNEY = A’T=LAW, 


Formerly with the late L. W. SINSABAUGH. 


Special experience in procuring Patents on Brick Machinery, 
and in all matters appertaining to the Brick-Making Art. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
ROOMS 60, 61, AND 62 McGILL BUILDING, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





+ For sale by prominent houses in the 
trade, and by 


THE E. S. WHEELER & Co., 
American Selling Agents, 


Conn 
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Ripans Tabules | 


act gently but promptly upon the 
intestines : 


QOOHOHOLE 
@ 45 
3 BRICK 
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liver, stomach and 


cleanse the system effectually; cure dys- CORNICES. 
pepsia, habitual constipation, offensive bre ath and head- 
ache. One TasuLe taken at the first indication of Designs and working drawings 
sa — ae ' : for forty-five Brick Cornices 
indigestion, biliousness, dizziness, distress after eating 


published in our special cornice 
number. Price only 25 cents, 


postpaid. 


or depression of spirits, will surely and quickly remove 
the whole difficulty. 

Disease commonly comes on with slight symptoms, 
which when neglecte ‘d increase in extent and gradually 
dangerous. 
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BRICKBUILDER PUB. CO., 
P. O. Box 3282, 


BOSTON. 
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SUFFER FROM HEADACHE, DYS TAKE 
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PEPSIA or INDIGESTION, RIPANS TABULES 

TE“ vane RIPRNS TABULES § | 
- Us FHER DISTRESS AFTER EATING, ' TAKE RIPANS TABULES MOSAICS FOR CHURCH 
ro OFFENSE BREATH wt O80. TAKE RIPBINS TABULES ANS ise 


In all kinds, rich in color, elaborated 


with gold and silver Venetian frit. 
SEND FoR ILLUSTRATED 


J. & R. Lambo, 


Ripans Hanp-Boox 


59 Carmine St 
New York. 


Tabules are prepared from a_ prescription 
widely used by the best physicians, and are presented 
in a form acceptable to the 
\n_ infallible if 
nothing injurious. 


ONE CIVES RELIEF. 
Easy to Take, Quick to Act. 





stomach. 


cure given a fair trial. Contain 


WANTED____. 


Correspondents in every city and town in 


Save many a Doctor's Bill. the U. S. and Can. to collect mate: 
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SOLD BY publication in ‘‘ The Brickbuilder. For 
= + , particulars and terms address, wit! self- 
GEO. C. GOODW IN & CO. addressed stamped envelope, 
36 & 38 Hanover St., - = Boston, Mass. Editor ‘‘ THE BRICKBUILD: R,” 
AND BY DRUGGISTS GENERALLY. Box 3282. BOSTON MASS. 
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Two Kinds Ornamental 


Brickmakers. 


hese bricks 


had th 


Bricks 


Designed by 


Architects. 


eir d 


have ry. Every archi These bricks are new; all architects have not 
come acquainted wi Soc ow thein is 

knows them; clumsy, ugly to the last degree, become acquainted with them To know th 
to use them. ‘To use them once is to use them 

f tisti ise, simply because : a ‘ . «4s 
p imply because the again. They are designed with a full appreciation 
gners did not fully understand the requirements of refined detail, of well-proportioned mouldings, 
a y good design. Well enough made of historical precedents; in short, they are what 
an architect would design for particular work. 
ips mechanically, but lacking artistic qualities. 


We are 


This part of our work is under 


They replace terra-cotta largely. 


Brickmakers—not Designers. 


a trained architect; we believe he knows 


better than we, what architects want. If you haven’t our catalogue, send 
for it. It will show you a new phase of the brick question. 


Philadelphia & 


Boston Face Brick Co., 4 Liberty Square, Boston. 
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OFFICE OF 
| Gunsallis & Kuhn | 
5 | 
| BRICKLAYERS AND CONTRACTORS 
| PRESSED BRICKLAYING A SPECIALTY 
: | | No. 226 Arch Street | 
3 Yard, No. 27 Boquet St. 
Allegheny, Pa., I8g | 
| 
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SAMPLE OF |-2 LETTER HEAD, 
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Having every facility for printing, illustrating and book-making, we solicit work of every 
description, and particularly letter, note, and bill heads, envelopes and business cards. + 
OUR PRICES 
' ' 
rt 250 500 1,000 4 
. Half Letter, 8!, X11 $2.25 $2.75 $3.50 + ¢ 
+ Half Note, 5%4x 9 1.75 2.00 2.75 : 3 
3 Bill Heads, 7 x 815 2.00 2.50 3.00 (es 
. Statements, 5 x 81, 2.00 2.50 3-00 + @ 
} Envelopes, No. 6 1.50 1.75 2.50 ; 3 
4 ! Business Cards, postpaid to any U. S. address, 3.00 Y 
+ + 
, Paper either plain or with lines as preferred. If blocked, lic. per 500 additional will be ; 
* charged. ¢ 
3 4 Write us, stating probable size of order, and we will send you a price, including delivery ‘ 3 
3 + - FINE QUALITY OF PAPER USED IN ALL QUR WORK. PROOFS SUB ! : 
j > MITTEO FOR APPROVAL BEFORE PRINTING GET OUR PRICES ON >? + @ 
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Send for the New Catalogue | 
of 
The Central Pressed Brick Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE ORNAMENTAL TREATMENT OF BRICKS 


AND 


RICK, unlike iron, is an old building material, evidence 

existing that it was used in the time of the Egyp- 

tians, though at present little other than traces of Roman 
work exist. The early Egyptians and Greeks used stone 
in all works of a prominent nature where permanence and 
durability were aimed at, and the bricks by them were 
used more generally for smaller works. The brick of to- 
day has, however, changed very much, both in the method 
of production and especially in quality; and again, we 
moderns find it so well suited to grapple with considera- 
tions in construction which were never thought of by the 
ancients; hence we may fairly consider it a modern ar- 
ticle, if not in itself at least in the manner in which it is 
constructively treated. The Romans used the brick to 
form a body to their walls and then covered the surface 
with marble or other stone slabs or tiles; and here began 
the system which is carried to such extremes at present. 
Brickwork reached a very satisfactory condition in the 
Middle Ages, and some of the works of that period show 
that careful consideration was paid to the preparation of 
suitable designs; however, neither the treatment adopted 
by the Egyptians, Romans, nor any of the medizval work 
is safe to imitate at the present, because, naturally, as time 
goes on, convenience and different requirements in setting 
out the buildings vary so much. 

The abominable practice of covering the edge faces of 
the brickwork with a rendering of cement stucco has ob- 
tained a great hold, and too much cannot be said in severe 
condemnation of the practice; and it is by the aid of this 
habit that result the cases of wretched deception before 
referred to. In many buildings it is acommon method to 
cover a really good and thorough brickwork execution 
with this cement jacket, and mark out with all the joints 
and other attendant features of solid stone, and plant on 
everywhere possible overdone cast cement ornament, and 
in some cases the deception is enhanced tenfold by paint- 
ing and sanding in direct imitation of stone. All this, then, 
tends to debase brickwork, for when the knowledge exists 
that the outside is to be covered and hidden but little at- 

tention is given to the facial appearance of the bricks and 





IRON. 


the method of laying them. When the general advan 
tages of exposed brick surfaces are considered it 

prising that more attention is not given to their adoption 
The impervious and vitriolized surface of a hard, wel 
burnt brick is very little affected by the acidulating action 


of smoke and other fumes peculiar to cities and by the 


wearing effects of the weather, against all of which both 
ordinary stone and stucco are weak as a defen \nd 
again, the brick is a material that is eminently suited for 
construction on account of the facility with which it len 

itself to the awkward complications and broken-up natur 


of our modern buildings; nor can it be doubted that bi 
in conjunction with terra-cotta will be a large factor 
buildings of the future. As far as expense is concerne: 
bricks exposed are much less than stone and very littl 
more than stucco. It should therefore be the duty 


designer to make the external appearance and the 


suitable to and in harmony with such construction. 5 
ness of form in which the brick is collectively conside1 
should be relied upon rather than a frivolous ornamenta 


tion in which the brick is more individually app 
The builder has at his command such improved method 
of economically operating in late years, and as there 
every chance of its improvement, it would seem that ther 
is nothing to deter the designer from exercising mort 
courage in setting out bold features, the economical exe 
cution of which in olden times would have been a dete: 
rent consideration. The Romanesque would seem to bx 
good model on which to found a design embracing a more 
characteristic use of the brick. There is in this 
something which is strikingly bold, and by making th: 
arch features more apparent, piers rather than columns 
together with rejection of the smaller detail ornament, 
which crept into the late examples, and by a judiciou 
unity in execution, at the same time making all material 
— as, for instance,,iropn — fulfil their part in a harmonious 
manner, something more simple and more just to our 
selves might be produced. 

There have been erected recently in Sydney two 


notable examples of exposed brick surfaces, and one in 
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particular has a most disappointing appearance ; the whole 
effect is oppressively flat and monotonous, brought about 
by the entire absence of any boldness of proportion, es- 
pecially the mouldings of the strings and cornices, which 
are so ill-proportioned as to be hardly perceptible on the 
opposite side of the street. There can be no doubt that 
failures such as these have a very bad influence on the 
progress of the use of bricks The work throughout was 
all that could be desired, as will be understood when it is 
tated that the fa ing joints did not exceeda quarter of an 


nch, and the bricks were not gauged or rubbed, but hard, 


double-pressed, as they had left the kiln. To an observer 
nte ted the lesson given by this example points out 
it if an effective result desired it is most necessary 
that the design shall not rely upon small and insignificant 
moulds (good work notwithstanding ), but rather upon the 
haping of parts of the actual building into such forms as 
ffect in proportion, as will be seen in the case 

f the other of the buildings referred to, which has been 
ited in a bold manner by an execution in Romanesque. 

he piers and the fine arches, together with striking 


ind formations in the wall surfaces, and the atten- 


t nt harmony, cause one when looking at it 
to f t tl ck as an atom and think only of the mag- 
t formed by its use The knowledge is 


most simple that it is brick, but there is, co 


mpression that the effect is excellent. In 

the architect has given some considerable atten- 
f course rendered necessary by following 

but it is not too much to say that had 


- 


tt 1+ 


been omitted the design would not have 


| iture of the modern brick, on account of its 


it necessary to impress 


ice, renders 


) veing burnt and so far so good, for it 

Pe most rable that the whole surface, plain and other- 
f the buildin hould be uniform, which would be 

matt f impossibility were the attempt made to carve, 
particular portion, for which bricks less 

d have to be provided. But in this method of 

mpt n, advantage is taken of the casy method 

n to indulge in excess, and the abomination of 

id insignificant mouldings is the result. Mouldings 
innot be en are abortive and useless in any 
material, and in this case what can be got in the brick it- 
lf cannot be carried out when laying it, and nothing 

e than lines of moulding not perfectly straight 

rizonta [he only remedy that remains when 


to straighten up as much as possible by the 


of tuck-pointing. The only logical method of using 
mouldings is to treat them as part of or one 
ber of the mould, than to endeavor to get two or 


mbers in each course of bricks. All attempts at 


ition in brickwork of the classic orders with 

and entablature should be avoided, and the mas- 

tail rendered necessary by the adoption of the 

k ince renders failure certain unless a plentiful mix- 


ne is used, which is not always possible. 





Color is a question that requires a great amount of at- 
tention when designing, and some of the huge mistakes 
which almost every city can complain of in the way of 
glaring examples of red walls lavishly interspersed with 
bands and all kinds of geometrical patterns in white brick 
should certainly be things of the past. There can be no 
doubt that in this particular some advance will have to be 
made in a general manner by the manufacturers, but it is 
very certain that none will take place till a firm demand is 
made by the designer; in fact, none can be expected if 
the user is content to manage with the result of a loose 
system, which, as far as color is concerned, depends 
merely on what the clay likes to give. It must be con- 
fessed that the advance made in controlling the color re- 
turn has been nothing compared with what has been done 
in the fast production of a hard and well-shaped brick; 
and yet each is equally important, and the end will not be 
reached till such is universally accomplished. By the aid 
of a little chemical science the clay might be treated in a 
manner capable of producing any of the ordinary tints; 
and there is no doubt that, if the makers were convinced 
that the production of such was in their interests, the want 
would soon be satisfied. It should always be remembered 
that those who help to make a city dull and oppressive 
by smoke-covered stone and sombre and crumbling stucco, 
and fail to take advantage of the chance to liven and 
beautify by the use of inviting colored material, are to a 
great extent responsible for that absence of artistic feeling 
among the lay portion of the people which is so depress. 
ing. Nothing could give greater pleasure than tastefully 
selected and harmonious colors in architectural work, and 
it would be difficult to find a better means of artistically 
educating the people. 

Extract from a paper read before the Engineering Association of New 
South Wales by Mr. James Nangle, and published in the Australasian Buz/der. 


MORTAR FROM BRICKS. 


ORTAR for resisting the action of fire, and proper to 

be employed in building slight brick piers as substi- 

tutes for or instead of employing iron columns, may be 
made of pozzolano mixed with fresh-ground lime or chalk 
from the lower beds; and as real pozzolano is an imported 
substance, and likely to be expensive, its place may be very 
well supplied by an artificial substance of similar character, 
produced by burning any marly clay that is fit for brick- 
making to a gray clinker, and reducing such clinker to a 
grain of the size of coarse sand. Three fourths of this 
substance to one fourth of fresh-ground lime, mixed dry 
in the first instance, and when so mixed rendered plastic 
by the addition of soft water, will yield a mortar capable 
of resisting fire for a long time, and water, if need be, as 
long as any bricks that can be set in it. The same mortar 
would be excellent for ceilings, if time can be allowed for 
the setting as the work goes on; but care must be taken 


in using it for such purpose to guard against the conse- 
quences of its expansion in setting. — British Clayworker. 
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THE 


TERRA-COTTA AND FAIENCE AS MATERIALS 
FOR ARCHITECTURAL AND DECO- 
RATIVE APPLICATION. 


( Continued from May number.) 


A QUESTION of the utmost importance in connection 

with the use of terra-cotta is its comparative cost. 
This is determined partly by locality, and partly by 
the quality of workmanship. In districts in which good 
stone is abundant and readily accessible, and to which 
terra-cotta would have to be imported from any distance, 
it would probably be an open question as to the com- 
parative cost for constructive use; but this general view 
is subject to large modification, and is subject to the 
character and extent of the structure, the proportion of 
repetition in the details of the design, and the quantity of 
mouldings and enrichments. If, on the other hand, both 
the stone and terra-cotta have to be imported, the prob- 
abilities are very decidedly in favor of terra-cotta being 
the cheapest; but the general proportion of cheapness 
will again be determined by the conditions I have just 
named. The element of cheapness in terra-cotta depends 
primarily on the extent to which each block can be re- 
peated. Whether few blocks or many are required, the 
cost of making models and moulds has first to be in- 
curred and calculated, and if it can be distributed over a 
large number of blocks, the cost per cubic foot is consid- 
erably reduced. If, on the other hand, only a few 
blocks are required of any certain form, the cost of models 
and moulds must be rated against them adversely. 
Sometimes, however, this is not so formidable a matter as 
would at first appear, and much depends upon the nature 
of the details, and the practical way in which the work is 
designed and subsequently set out. 


to introduce considerable variety in some directions with- 


It is often possible 


out any appreciable increase of cost in model-making ; 
whilst, on the other hand, a design may embrace almost 
the minimum of variation, and yet involve large additional 
cost. On such points it is very desirable that all architects 
should possess, as some do, a practical acquaintance with 
the mode of manipulation, in order to secure the best 
results; or, as in alternative, that they should elicit some 
practical suggestions on the subject in elaborating the 
details of the design, or in making the working drawings. 

From what I have said, you will at once see that it is 
difficult to name any general price for which terra-cotta 
work can be executed per cubic foot without reference to 
the structure for which it is required. It varies from 
about 4s. per cubic foot to double that sum, according to 
circumstances and the nature of the details. It may even 
run up to a very much higher figure than this, and still 
be considerably cheaper than stone for the same work. 
The same general principles govern the comparative cost 
of terra-cotta in a modified form. When applied more 
specifically as an enrichment, it is less necessary to 
take the question of distance into consideration, and in 
many forms of enrichment it is possible to secure great 
variety of design by a judicious use of existing models. 
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There are many instances in which this can be done in 
complete harmony with the artistic and architectural char- 
acter of the structure, and if the designs are good ones 
and well modelled, a little skilled adaptation will often 
enable an existing model to be turned to account at very 
much less cost than would be involved in the special prep 
aration of a new one. If, however, for important struct 
ures original modelling is required, I believe it will be 
found that in most cases it is decidedly cheaper than 
stone or brick carving of a similar character. 

Of course there are all degrees of modelling as there 
are all degrees in carving, from very good to very bad; 
but taking really first-class work in spirit and execution as 
the basis of calculation, it is safe to say that terra-cotta 
will cost least, even in cases in which there is little or m 
repetition, whilst if there is repetition the differen in 
cost soon becomes considerable. 

The use of terra-cotta for enrichment, in the form of 
bands, strings, small patter, diapers, and similar forms 
has stimulated the production by machinery of a numbe: 


of hard cast-iron-looking designs, more o1 


ess geometrical 


or conventional, which have found some favor by reason 
of their low price; but many of these things cannot be 
considered as good artistic work, and I, therefore, do not 
venture to include them in any calculation of compara 
tive cost; they rather rank with brickwork I ha 

instituted no comparison between the cost of brickwork 
and terra-cotta, because it is obvious that brick di 

cidedly the cheaper form of burnt clay, and may often with 
great propriety and economy be judiciously used con 
structionally in conjunction with terra-cotta, either accord 
ing to the original conception of its use by the Italian 


revivalists, or in more modern forms 


The decorative application of terra-cotta faience is so 
PI 


closely allied with terra-cotta, that it will not seem out of 
place if I now ask your consideration for a few minute 
to its special features as a decorative material. The term 
implies a French origin, and as you are no doubt awar 
was originally applied to a glazed pottery, of somewhat 
stronger and heavier character than ordinary pottery 


made at Fayence. The term is still used in France in it 

original signification, but has gradually been applied in a 
more general sense to many forms of decorative glazed 
ware, and has been adopted as a not unsuitable and 
fairly descriptive term to a material that might also be 
called glazed terra-cotta had not that term been previously 
adopted for a material without much character, and with 
out beauty of either form or color to recommend it. Un 
der the general descriptive term of Burmantoft’s Architec- 
tural Faience is included all forms of terra-cotta, construc 
tive or decorative, for exterior and 


work, also 


special forms of the faience now 


many 
introduced and very 
favorably received by the profession for interior applica 
tion. The materiat itself may be described as a ware 
of finer and closer grain than terra-cotta, manipulated by 
practically the same process, and brought into the de 
sired form by an elaboration of the methods applied to 


high-class terra-cotta. 
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[o give it increased hardness and character, it is, 
however, fired at a much higher heat, and being com- 
posed of very pure and clean raw material, it is capable 
of receiving any color, either by the body of the material 
being mixed with various oxides requisite to produce the 
desired results, or by being covered with colored metallic 
glazes with a similar object. By both these methods, 
adopted alternately, according to the object to be attained, 
a very hard, durable, and beautiful material is produced, 
eminently adapted for working out, in a permanent and 
artistic form, both 
the simplest and -— 
most elaborate va- 


rieties of ar< hite ( 


tural decoration 
The specimens 
of the material now 


submitted to yout 


judgement will, I 
think, bear me out 


n these remark 


ind will render it 


innecessary for m¢ 

idd further de 

ption I might 

idd that 

brit these 

m ecrore 

I do not um 

them any fur 

the elty than 
rey 0 

| \ strate, i 

t, the modern 

) it } ot i 

d or 

than history 

n ns 

n é ind ina 

re complete and 

( orate form, and 


be claimed 

for Burmantoft’s 
uience It is, in 
fact, the modern 
lled bricks of 
sabylon and Nineveh, of which we still possess elaborate 
mains; of the Italian enamelled work, in which men like 
l.ucca del Robbia excelled many centuries ago. It differs 
from tiles, inasmuch as it combines constructional uses 
is well as decorative, or can be applied simply in a deco- 
form; and it differs from most modern forms of 


les, also, in that it is manipulated on the plastic principle 


entirely, and is therefore much more capable of being 
readily applied to any desired form and to any design, by 
the intervention of elaborate mechanical appliances. The 


— 





Brick and Terra-cotta by the Boston Terra-Cotta Company. 
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beauty and mellowness of the design is not lost by trans- 
ference to metal, and every minute touch of the artist can 
be made to tell either upon a small tile, or in a large 
block. 

The mode of its application I can safely leave in your 
hands and in the hands of the profession at large, to 
whose ready appreciation of an effort to contribute to the 
range and quality of architectural material, it gives me 
the sincerest pleasure to make respectful recognition. 
I may be permitted to add but one remark. The use of 


color in exterior 
architectural de- 
signs is, no doubt, 
a question of some 
difficulty. Many 
attempts have been 
made to secure 
satisfactory results 
in that line, and 
there have been 


many failures. 
For thoroughly 
harmonious effects, 
it unquestionably 
requires the eye 
and skill of a 
thoroughly com- 
petent artist, and 
some practical ex- 
perience ofthe ma- 
terial to be used. 
In England, at 
least, we are prob- 
ably not prepared 
for our atmos- 
pheric or natural 
surroundings, for 
the wealth of color 
so charming and 
harmonious to the 
eye under brighter 
skies; but no one 
not an hypochon- 
driac can, with any 
propriety, aver that 
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form of the enam J. WitutaMs BEAL, 


Architect, Boston. to very consider- 
See page 62. able improvement 
in this respect, or be unready to welcome the judicious and 
tasteful use of such materials as improved methods of 
manufacture and increased scientific skill place at the 
disposal of the architect and builder. 


(To be continued.) 





Mr. W. R. Harats, Edinburg, Ill., would like infor- 
mation concerning the making of cement and concrete 
pavements from firms manufacturing cement suitable for 
such work. 
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N the Engineering Magazine, Mr. John Beverley Robin- 

son, in an article entitled ‘‘ Modern American Country 
Houses,” suggests that slate could be used more than it is 
for covering the sides of houses as well as the roofs. He 
says: “There is a beautiful slate to be obtained which is 
regarded as waste by the quarries, very much as until re- 
cently the most beautiful brick were rejected by the kilns 
because they did not meet the demand for uniformity of 
color. These inferior qualities, as they are considered, I 
have reason to believe are of as good quality as many 
others for wear. After a year or two they change color 
irregularly, fade into soft blue-greens, olives, or browns, 
which make with the original green or purple a color 
effect which it is a joy to behold.” We do not think that 
the large majority of brickmakers are as yet alive to the 
value of bricks they reject as imperfect, any more than the 
quarrymen are to the slates referred to. Some few man- 
ufacturers fully appreciate the artistic character of a brick 
wall where the bricks are not sorted to color, but even 
then they can hardly get over looking at an individual 
brick and comparing it with another rather than consider- 
ing it with relation to its effect in the wall. One of the 
largest dealers in the country, speaking of an imported 
brick he was handling, said he did not dare to inspect a 
cargo when on the wharf for fear he could not resist 
having them sorted, so they went to the building as 
they came from the kiln. In the wall they are all right, 
the very imperfections, as he considered them, giving 
the building its attractive color effect. If a dealer accus- 
tomed to supplying bricks and terra-cotta for the finest 


buildings, by the best architects, cannot overcome this 
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tendency to uniformity, what can be expected of manu 
facturers who seldom if ever come in contact with the at 
chitects, selling, as they do, almost wholly to jobbers o1 
contractors? The bricks used in the building for the 
Cullis Estate, illustrated on plates 43, 44, and 45, of which 
special mention is made elsewhere, were doubtless a sur 
prise to the salesman, and he possibly expected a terrible 
“kick” from the architect. The contractor of the job 
even proposed scouring down the front to bring it to an 
even color. It is doubtful how long the present beautiful 
coloring will remain, but we would advise the manufa 
turers to try and match it with colored 
brick. 


a permanently 
The Exchange Club on Batterymarch and Milk 


Streets, in this city, is another example of variety of color 


obtained, not by using a variegated brick like the Pom 
peiian, but by using red bricks of different shades, inclin 
ing largely to very dark, dull reds. The trims are white 
terra-cotta, and the effect of the building, so far as we can 


judge by the start made on the second story, promis 
be excellent. There is one great regret that we are con 


stantly experiencing ; that is, that processes of color pi 


ing are not available to place clearly before our reader 
the effects we refer to. Successful experiments have been 
made by a New York firm that hold out the promise of 

solution to the problem that will be of commercial valu 
When this is reached we can promise something in th 


line of colored plates true to the subject. 


OW many who have noticed the peculiar const: 
of the corner of the Monadnock Buildin n Chr 
know how it was done? 


It is in many respects one of th 


most skilful pieces of work on the part of both brickmak« 
and contractor tobe found in thiscountry. In the first plac 
the bricks are specially moulded, not only for the corne: 
but aiso for the tops and bottoms of the bays and the second 
story. Starting from a square at the base, the cornet 
gradually becomes rounded, the curve being that of 
quarter of an ellipse, growing in size as it rises, the grada 
tion being perfect. The architects (Messrs. Burnham & 
Root) gave the dimensions of the ellipse at various height 


and from these data the bricks were moulded, the well 
known Anderson Company doing this part of the worl 
In the second story, the wall recedes with a slight curv: 
from the line of the first story, and bricks were made for 
this curve, the beds being always horizontal. The George 
A. Fuller Company were the contractors and did the bric] 


work. All moulded and face brick were supplied by the 


The bricks are all standard size, laid 


Anderson Company. 


with one eighth or three thirty-seconds of an inch joints 


SUBSCRIBER writes us that there are no decent bricks 
in Mexico. Whatthey haveare insize about 11x 5x 2% 
to 3% inches. It i$ impossible to get ten thousand of even 
size and thickness. Mexicans will not use the American 
size. In ordinary work, he says, all bricks are rubbed to 
an even size by hand. His letter concludes with the re 


mark, “Cheerful country, isn’t it?” 
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DESIGN 


FOR A MANTEL, BY 


LABOR. 


thuilder It seems to me that a 


tatement ot 


a few facts pertaining to the working 


and 


laboring people of the present time would 


ng to th 


imters + 


readers of a journal like THE 
i [LDEI 


The subject I have chosen is one of great interest to the 
lasses, and one which, when the discussion of it 

nce started, is likely to bring forth many opinions and 
iclusions from those most interested. The point I wish 

to impress upon the minds of my readers is that there is 
too much distinction between skilled labor and unskilled 
ibor. Take, for example, the bricklayer, the hod-carrier, 


ft 
\ 


laborer who mixes the 


ly 
bit 


mortar. 
In Omaha the bricklayers as a rule work eight hours 
The la- 


per day and receive fifty cents per hour as pay. 
ind hod-carriers get from twenty to twenty-five cents 


borers 
hour 


Decl 


his, in my estimation, is entirely too much dis- 
tinction between the skilled labor and the unskilled, for as 


} 


ucn 


I will have to distinguish the two, although in ordinary 
vork there is very little skill required on the part of the brick- 
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layer. Asa matter of fact, some kinds of artistic brick- 
work require some skill on the part of the bricklayer 
to execute with neatness and dispatch; yet the bricklayer 
does not possess the skill and ability that reasonably entitle 
him to be worth from twenty to thirty cents per hour more 
than his fellow-helper. The bricklayer handles the brick 
and lays them one at a time, and the physical labor re- 
quired is as nothing when compared with that of the hod- 
carrier, whose customary load is from eighty to one hundred 
pounds, and this, too, is frequently carried up ladders, espe- 
cially on two and three story buildings. Is it possible that 
people with common sense can look upon this state of 
affairs and call it justice to unskilled labor? Is it right that 
the man who performs that part of the physical labor 
that is the most exhausting to strength and vitality should 
receive only half pay for his labor? I claim it is not, yet 
it seems to be a fact the world over that those who do 
the least get the most. This is not only the case in the 
brickbuilding trade, but is universally true in every vo- 
cation of life. 


There are some reasons why skilled labor 
should receive better pay than unskilled, but there is no 
good, substantial reason why there should be maintained 


= 





such a great distinction as there is at present. I favor 
skilled labor, as being entitled to the best pay, yet I can 
see good and sufficient reasons why unskilled labor should 
receive its just reward and become more on a par with its 
class of the higher order. I do not mean to infer that 
the bricklayer’s wages are too high, but I do mean to infer 
that the price of common labor is entirely too low. No 
mechanic will become rich very fast working by the day, 
even though he gets fifty cents an hour for his labor; for 
it must be remembered that mechanics in the building 
trades have long winters of enforced idleness, as well as 
many lost days between jobs, so that not more than seven 
or eight months in the year can be counted as giving 
steady employment. Only a few favored ones have work 
nearly all the time. The masses are idle nearly all the 
time during the winter season and have to live upon what 
they were able to save through the working season. But 
this is not all: at the beginning of spring work nine out of 
ten of the laboring class find themselves largely in debt 
for the actual necessaries of life which they had to have 
through winter, and that it will take them half or two 
thirds the season at steady work and good wages to get 
even with the world. Thus, when winter comes again, it 
finds them with a scanty allowance; spring comes and 
finds them no better off than they were the year before; 
and if work has been scarce, or if they have had sickness 
in the family, then they are even worse off. 

That labor is insufficiently paid no one can hardly deny, 
and that the wages for unskilled workmen are entirely in- 
adequate to the support of themselves and families no one 
with practical common sense can fail to see and admit. 

For example, I will contrast the difference between 
skilled and unskilled labor, taking the wages of the brick- 
layer and his helper for the basis of my estimates. I will 
allow seven and one half months in a year for labor, which 
is about the best that can be counted on. Allowing 
twenty-six working days to a month, eight hours a day 
and fifty cents per hour, the net earnings of the bricklayer 
are $780.00. What are his expenses, figured econom- 
ically? Suppose he is a married man, not with a large 
family, like most of the working class, but a family of 
only four. It will cost him $1.50 each, $6.00 per week, 
or per year, for an economical living, $312.00; coal 
and lights per year, $50.00; clothing, only $15.00 each per 
year, $60.00 ; house rent, $10.00 per month, $120.00; inci- 
dental expenses, $25.00; totalamount of expenses, $567.00. 
Net earnings, $780.00; expenses, $567.00. Amount over 
and above expenses, $213.00. Thus the bricklayer has 
the bare possibility of being able to save about $200 per 
year, basing his expenses very low; and it is plainly 
seen that sickness and a little bad luck here and there, the 
furnishing of household necessities that have to be pur- 
chased every few years at least, will not leave very much 
surplus money on his hands at the end of the year. How 
fares it with the hod-carrier, the man of bone and muscle 
who does the most work for the least pay? Seven and 
one half months per year, twenty-six days per month, 

eight hours per day at twenty-five cents per hour, and his 
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net earnings amount to $390.00. Now figure his expenses. 
There is no sensible reason in the world why this man and 
his family should not be entitled to live just as good, wear 
just as good clothes, live in just as comfortable a house, 
and in every respect live equal to his skilled and superior: 
workman; but he cannot do it; his wages will not admit 
of it,so his expenses must be cut down to the lowest notch. 
Allowing four persons to the family, $1.00 each, $4.00 
per week, or per year for a scanty living $208.00; coal 
and lights per year, $40.00; clothing, only $10.00 each 
per year, $40.00; house rent, $8.00 per month, $96.00; 
incidental expenses, $6.00; total amount of expenses, 
$390.00. Net earnings, $390.00; expenses, $390.00 

Thus the man doing the hardest work has to stint him 
self and live on next to nothingin order to make a bare liy 
ing, and in reality the man doing the hardest labor need 
the best living and care to keep up his strength and vital 
ity. It is just like working a horse; if you work him 
hard you must feed him accordingly, or he will grow poo: 
and soon be of no account. Now, it has been shown that 
a bricklayer at fifty cents per hour makes but little mor 
than a comfortable living. Every working-man should bx 
entitled to a respectable living, and if a bricklayer requires 
fifty cents per hour to secure a comfortable living, his 
helper, who is entitled to live equally as well, should have 
at least forty cents per hour for his labor. Equal pay for 
equal work should be considered in the matter of wages 
vastly more than it is; and, as the cost of supporting a 
common laborer’s family in a respectable way of living | 
the same as it is for the family of the man of skill, he is 
entitled to about the same pay. What he lacks in skill hi 
makes up in physical labor, and is therefore entitled to 
equal pay for equal work. 

I. P. Hicks 
Omaha, Neb. 


PRINTING FOR THE TRADE. 

a publishers of THE BRICKBUILDER are now pr 

pared to supply composition, electrotyping, pres 
work, designing, and engraving, and any work in connec 
tion with cataloguing, at moderate prices, considering the 
quality of the work. Manufacturers of clay-working 
machinery will find it to their advantage to get a quota- 
tion from us on catalogue and circular work. Particular 
attention will be given to out-of-town orders for business 
cards, stationery, etc., from architects and builders. Thx 
character of our paper forces us to have every facility for 
designing, drawing, and engraving, and illustrations of 
every character can be executed promptly and at mode: 


ate prices. Correspondence is solicited. 


BRICK CORNICES. 
7 number of THE BRICKBUILDER for July, 1892, con 
tains forty*five designs for brick cornices. Many 
of these are for common brick, and every manufacturer of 
brick and every dealer in mason builders’ supplies should 
have a copy in his office. It costs only twenty-five cents 


and will pay for itself a hundred times over. 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 





PLATE 41 Rhode Island School of Design, Provi- 
dence, R. I. (main elevation); Andrews, Jaques & Ran- 
toul, architects, Boston, Mass. This building is built of 

mmon brick, in Flemish bond above the first story. 


The spandrels of first- 
e Pp ri: BeGviNAct story arches are filled 
~o i with an all-over pattern 
of hexagonal panels of 
vy four inches reveal, the 
yy? f dividing lines being pro- 
Lhe jecting headers. It is 
we intended to ultimately 
fill these panels with 


modelled ornament, ex- 





> gy)  ecuted in clay by the 
as S 
/ students, and fired. <A 
uw,” ° - . 
ow suggestion of this treat- 
w9™ ' 
‘ae AAD ment is shown in the 
* spandrel at the left-hand 
end. The rendering of 
the drawing was adopted 
to give the general 
effect of wall surface and 
eal alia openings. The plate is 
ta hard treatment €Xactly one eighth inch 
a ale. 
LD \ ‘ I ) r , 
PLATE 42. Rhode 
, : ff Design, Providence, R. I. (details) ; 
Rantoul, architects, Boston. 


13,44 and 45 Building for trustees of the Dr 


Huntington Avenue, Boston; J. Williams 


Boston (See photograph on page 58.) 

ttle facade is at present one of the finest 

f color in brickwork in this city. It is of light 

t story, with light brick and white terra- 

b soth brick and terra-cotta came from the 
lerra-cotta Works (Fiske, Homes & Co., mana- 
rick is colored beautifully in delicate greens 

it are largely accidental, for the manu- 

lot agree to duplicate the job. There is 


interior detail that we would suggest to 

vithin whose field such work lies. 
p Fs 46, 47, and 48. Building for the Ludlow 
facturing Company, Essex Street, Boston; Peabody 
\itects, Boston. (Elevation on Essex Street 
building is in course of erection to 
the one destroyed in the fire of March 10 of this 
Subscribers will remember the elevation and de- 
wrmer building, published in our initial num- 


photograph, published in the number for 


this year Ihe new building is of light 

terra-cotta by the Perth-Amboy Terra- 

Company, and a brick to match by the Sayre & 
(ompany ot New York. 


TRADE NOTES. 





Cc" page 60 we publish a design prepared by the Jar- 

den Brick Company of Philadelphia, to show the use 
of their ornamental bricks in mantel design. To give 
some idea of the cost ofsuch a mantel, they have prepared 
a schedule of the stock, including the fireplace liging, the 
hearth, and the tile-work which shows below the shelf. 
In red brick, the material, properly packed for shipment 
and delivered on the cars at Philadelphia, ‘will cost $180. 
In buff brick the cost is $225, and in “iron spot 
mottled,” $260. This mantel is sixteen feet high and 
ten feet wide. The fireplace opening is six feet. The 
company has many smaller and simpler designs for 
mantels that are very effective, and for such interior work 
the mechanical perfection of the Jarden brick renders it 
particularly suitable. 


T is one thing to get up a fine line of ornamental brick, 
but it is fully as difficult to keep stock to supply the de- 
mand. Ever since the Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick 
Company sprung their line of Renaissance patterns on the 
architectural profession, the problem that has confronted 
them has been the one of increasing the capacity of their 
works fast enough to keep up with their orders, Had they 
not first accumulated a large stock of all shapes, before 
entering the market, they would have been in bad shape 
to meet the orders that have come in from all parts of the 
country. 





HOSE of our readers interested in sliding blinds, who 

attend the World’s Columbian Exposition, should not 
miss inspecting the very complete exhibit of the Willer 
Manufacturing Company of Milwaukee, in the north end of 
the balcony in the Liberal Arts Building. A similar exhibit 
may also be seen at their regular Chicago office in the 
Adams Express Building, 185 Dearborn Street. Their line 
of blinds of every description, screens, and screen doors is 
well worth inspection. 


OR convenience and neatness the sample case of mor- 
tar colors prepared by S. Bowen’s Sons of Philadel- 
phia, for architects’ use in selecting tints of the Pecora 
Mortar Colors, is one of the best things yet issued by the 
trade. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 
Geo. W. Spaulding, Architect, Woonsocket, R. J.: “1 
cannot get along very well without THE BRICKBUILDER. 
Please send me the back numbers and oblige.” 


W. W. Thompson, Architect, Dallas, Tex.: “1 have felt 
a deep interest in your paper since its beginning, as it 
covers an entirely different field from any other architect- 
ural paper I know of; and I must say that it is covering 
the field very well indeed. Would be glad to see some- 
thing in it from the South.” 
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EIGHT 
PRIZE 
DESIGNS 


Were published in our double Nov. 
and Dec., 1892, number as a result of our 
competition for plans, elevations and 


details 
Of a $2,000 
Brick House. 


This number, containing 16 plates of 
working drawings, will be sent postpaid 
to any address on receipt of 50 cents, or 
free with a subscription to THE Brick- 
BUILDER for 1893. 


THE BRICKBUILDER PUB. CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





I.P. FRINK 
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DEXTER CO., Inc’p. Capital, $1,000,000. 
BEST © SHOE IN THE WORLD. 
4 - saved is a dollar earned.” . 

This Lad lid French Dongola Kid But- 


ton Boo red free anywhere in the U.S., on 
receipt of Cash, Money Order, 
or Postal Note for $1.50. 
Equals every way the boots 
sold in all retail stores for 
$2.50. We make this boot 
ourselves, therefore we guar- 
antee the fit, style and wear, 
and if any one is not satisfied 
we will refund the money 
or send another pair. Opera 
Toe or Common Sense, 

widths C, D, E, & EE, 
™» sizes 1 to 8 and half 











7 
y 


we will fit you. 
Iliustrated 
Cata- 


3 FEDERAL ST,, 


') BOSTON, MASS, 
! terms to Dealers. 
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REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE, BROOKLYN. 


Messrs. P. J. Cartin & Co., Builders, ( Red Pressed Brick and Granite, } Mr, Gt H. } ROOKE, Ar 


Brooklyn. 


? laid in Clinton Hematit Red \ New York 
ILLUSTRATION FROM 


"A LITTLE TALK ON METALLIC PAINTS AND MORTAR COLORS,” 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE CLINTON METALLIC PAINT CO., OF CLINTON, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of HIGH-GRADE MORTAR COLORS and METALLIC PAINTS. 


Write for this book, mailed free 
on application. 





FRONT BRICK, 


SPECIALTIES IN 


FIRE BRICK, 
LIME, 
CEMENT, SEWER PIPE, 
FIRE PROOFING, WALL 
AND FLOOR TILES, 


FIRE CLAY, ETC. 


GENERAL CLAY PRODUCTS. 





ROOFING TILE, 


Eastern New England Agent 


FISKE, HOMES & CO,, 164 Devonshire St., Boston, 


ww. 2. GATES 


30 Kilby Street, 


BOSTON. 


BUILDING BRICK, 


ALSO 


AGENT FOR THE SALE OF EASTERN BRICK. 
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LOCATIONS 
FOR CLAY 
INDUSTRIES 


1 the 


Company a ey 


LARGE DEPOSITS 
OF CLAY 


Suitable for | l 
Vile, | 
' 


anutacture 


BEST SITES 


INDUCEMENTS 
OFFERED 
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I € 
I ria 
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LOCATIONS FOR 
FACTORIES. 
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1 < 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKER AST. PAUL RATLIWAY 


I 


LUIS JACKSON 





THE WORLD’S FAIR ROUTI 


I 
TRA H 
CINCINNATI, 
INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO. 


Di 
CINCINNATI, 
TOLEDO, 


DAYTON, 
DETROIT, 


LIMA, 


THE LAKES. 


Through car line, CINCINNATI to ST. LO 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., KEOKUK j 
THE WEST. 
E. O. McCos x. G. F & TJ \ ( 
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Perth Amboy ‘Terra-Cotta Co. 


Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Vlanufacturers Architectural lerra-Cotta 
Special Color Front Bricks 


New York Office, 160 Broadway. 
Philadelphia Office, 1044 Drexel Building. 
Boston Agents, Waldo Bros., 88 Water St. 


—_ 


OFFICE WORKS: 
Potter Building, 38 Park Row, 401 to 413 Vernon Avenu 
NEW YORK CITY. LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y } 


New York 
Architectural Terra-Cotta 
Company. 


BRANCH OFFICES PRINCIPAL AGENCIES: 
BOSTON. Phillips Building, 3 Hamilton Place. BUFFALO, N. Y.— John Lyth & Sons, 48 West Eagle St. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.— Henry S. Tafft, 48 Exchange Place. PITTSBURG, PA.— Magee & Harnack, Allegheny City. 
PHILADELPHIA.— Penn Mutual Building, 925 Chestnut St. NEW ORLEANS, LA.— Redfield Co., 192 Common St. 
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Boston Fire-Brick Works, Boston ‘Terra-Cotta Co.., 
Y 
FISKE, HOMES & CO., Managers. 
Architectural ‘lerra-Cotta. 
Specialties in Building Bricks in all Colors known to 
Clay-Working. 
5s r Constructive and Decorative, tor 
Architectural Faience Exterior and Interior. 
GLAZES AND ENAMELS BY WILLIAM’ H. GRUEBY. 
Office, 164 Devonshire St., Boston. 
St. New York Office, Charities Building, 289 4th Ave. 
y: Philadelphia Office, Builders’ Exchange. 
St. 


Factories: 394 Federal St., and K St., cor. 1st St., South Boston. 
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FOR 


—_ TILE 
BRIC K YARDS. 


For handling Coal, Sand, Clay, Grain, Tan 





Bark, Cinders, Ores, Sawdust, Lime, Cement, 
Shavings, Cotton—Seed, etc. 
lowA Pire AND TILE Co., 
Les Moines, lowa, Sept. 24, 1887. 
\TLEMEN, We hav “nn Harrison Conveyor for 
takes a it {) tons _ clay per day from our dry pan and distribut it 
atisfaction IOWA PIPE & TILE CO. 


Mfrs. and Sole Agents, 


48 & 50 Lake St., CHICAGO. 


BORDEN g SELLECK co. 


send for illustrated catalogue 


ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 

“ BRICKMAKERS’ MANUAL,” Mo )RRISON AND REep, $3.00 
* BRICKMAKING AND NUKMING,’ . W. Crary, — 2.50 
“TABLE OF ANALYSES OF CLAYS, ALFRED Cro a 
** DURABILITY OF BRICK PAV ea * Pror. I. “0. "Mathes 25 


[ nside Blinds and Screens. 


SECTIONAL SLIDING BLINDS, 


As well as one of the most pare and influential trade maga- 
zines published in America, 


... The Clay-Worker, 


a monthly journal devoted to 


BRICKMAKING 


and other clay industries. 
Every issue is well worth the en of a year’s eubouigttes = 
any progressive clay- a. you haven’t seen nd for 
pen a number. RICE, $2.00 A YEAR IN ADV ANCE. 


- A. RANDALL & CO., 
Publishers, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Mailed postage free on receipt of price. 


Are you interested in 


PATENT FOLDING BLINDS, 
REGULAR FOLDING BLINDS, 
DOOR AND WINDOW SCREENS 





DEVOTED TO 


ARCHITECTURE, 


ah 
are acknowledged by eminent authorities 


y to be the standard In their respective 
me ‘fines. Manufactured by 


A R [ Willer Manufacturing Co., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











ARCHAOLOGY, ENGINEERING, AND CATALOGUE A— Pocket edition, free CATALOGU E B— Window Screen and 
DECORATION Screen Door edition, free. CATALOGUE C—Architects’ and Builders’ edition, 
oe Pres a bate v 1AM Hi. RALL, Ts REA R. T. PULLEN, Secrv. 
"Herviiaaai -Marvin Co. 
Se 
sei STANDARD SAFES. 
WM. T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, aie ae oe 
3 Warren Street, N. Y > 
AO 2O2E2O2O O70 72020 | 


Mr. Van Brunt 
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The 

Central 
Building 

Of the World 





which will be pub 
one of the 


HERRINC-HALL-MARVIN CO’S 
SAFES ARE THE BEST. 


Repairing and Putting on Combination Locks, 


ALSO 


imbers of 





The 
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Architectural A Large Line of SECOND HAND SAFES in First Class Order, 
Review SAFES SOLD ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. 
| Cincinnati, Princinal Office, 
Subscription, $5.00 per year FACTORIES: ‘= York, 
——_—— & Guild { Philede *Iphia. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
SALESROOMS: 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Oy Bi i Oi Ov OOOO 


New York City; Portland, Me.; Boston; Philadelphia; Cleveland ; 


San Francisco; Los Angeles; 
Richmond, Va. ; Milwaukee, Wis. ; 


San Diego; 


Evansville, Ind. ; Atlanta, Ga. 


CANADIAN . . 0 


Chicago ; 
Louisville ; St. Louis; Kansas City ; Omaha; Minneapolis; St. Paul; New Orleans; 
Portland, Oreg.; Nashville, Tenn. ; 


=| 
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ARCHITECTURE, 


Canadian Architect anc Builder 


Subscription (including wee 
Record), $2.00 per ye 


Contract 


CONFEDERATION LIFE BUIL! /NG, 





TORONTO, - ANADA. 
Branch Office, 64 Temple Buildir ontreal. 
Architects, Owners, Manufactu: ‘s, Contrac- 


tors, Engineers, Bridge Bui) +rs, and 
the Building Trad: 


The Architect and Ci 





(racla 


ls the only publication that v ve you 
accurate repo 
WEsTERN BUILDING AND INDUST®:AL ENTER 
PRISES, BEFORE LETTING OF (U\ TRACTS. 


SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 PER Y«&AR. 
ADDRESS, 


The Architect and Contractor, 


DENVER, COLO. 
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THE. 


CALIFORNIA ARCHITECT | 
aD BUILDING NEWS 


Is the only ILLUSTRA < f 
MONTHLY PERIODICAL 
on the PACIFIC COASE 
devoted to. 


Architectural and Building ner 
SUBSCRIPIION PRICE, ON PRICE, $3. 00 PER YEAR. 


Address: 408 CALIFORNIA STa@ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ‘ 





